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THE  FARM  AND  TRADES  SCHOOL 
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The  Farm  and  Trades  School  is  a private  school  for  worthy  boys  of  limited 
means,  supported  by  endowments,  and  partial  payment  of  board  and  other 
living  expenses  by  parents. 

A few  boys  who  are  found  to  be  most  worthy  of  the  opportunities  and 
privileges  of  this  school  are  selected  from  the  many  candidates  for  admission 
each  year.  The  school  provides  education  and  training  from  the  sixth  grade 
through  the  second  year  of  high  school,  board,  clothes,  medical,  and  incidental 
living  expenses.  Parents  or  friends  are  expected  to  contribute  toward  the 
cost  of  board  and  other  living  expenses.  There  is  an  admission  fee  of  ten 
dollars. 
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Admission 

A boy  must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen,  advanced  as  far  as 
the  sixth  ^rade  in  school,  of  good  moral  character,  physically  and  mentally 
normal,  and  well  recommended,  to  be  considered  for  admission.  A boy 
must  be  examined  by  a physician  and  the  results  reported  by  the  physician 
to  the  school.  The  teacher  must  fill  out  the  school  blank  and  the  teacher 
should  mail  this  report  directly  to  our  school.  Letters  of  recommendation 
should  come  from  the  boy’s  clergyman  and  several  business  men  in  the 
community.  Seven  snapshots  of  the  boy  must  accompany  the  application. 

The  actual  cost  to  the  school  for  board,  clothes,  and  education  is  about 
$12.00  per  week  for  each  boy.  Relatives  or  friends  are  expected  to  assist  as 
much  as  possible  with  these  expenses  and  agree  upon  a definite  weekly 
payment.  There  is  an  admission  fee  of  $10.00. 

Only  about  ten  per  cent  of  the  boys  seeking  admission  can  be  accommo- 
dated at  the  school.  The  Admission  Commitee  endeavors  to  select  the  boys 
Jwho  need  the  opportunities  which  this  school  offers  and  those  boys  who  by 
previous  excellent  effort  and  good  conduct  are  considered  to  be  most  worthy. 

Boys  are  admitted  on  trial  and  may  be  dismissed  whenever  they  are 
considered  to  be  unworthy  or  unable  to  maintain  the  standard  of  the  school. 

This  school  would  appreciate  a letter  of  information  regarding  any  boy 
whom  you  consider  worthy  of  admission  and  also  the  source  of  your 
information  regarding  our  school. 


A cordial  invitation  to  visit  the  school  is  extended  to  both  old  and  new  friends. 
Communications  may  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent. 


The  School  and  its  Work 

Thompson’s  Island  was  first  discovered  and  explored  by 
Thompson’s  Captain  Miles  Standish  and  his  party,  and  named  “The 

Island  Island  of  Trevore,”  after  one  of  the  party — later  changed  to 

Thompson’s  Island.  David  Thompson  took  possession  and 
built  the  first  house  in  Boston  harbor  in  1626.  The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  granted  the  Island  to  the  inhabitants  of  Dorchester 
in  1634  on  condition  that  they  pay  a yearly  rate  of  twelve  pence  to  the 
treasury  (the  Island  was  probaoly  not  inhabited  at  that  time).  The  money 
thus  collected  helped  to  support  the  first  free  public  school  in  America. 
Dorchester  lost  possession  of  the  Island  in  1650  when  the  General  Court 
confirmed  the  title  of  John  J'hompson.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Island  was 
transferred  from  Dorchester  to  the  City  of  Boston  in  1834.  The  Island  is 
about  one  mile  from  South  Boston,  and  about  1200  feet  from  Squantum,  and 
about  one  mile  west  of  the  main  ship  channel.  It  consists  of  157  acres 
entirely  occupied  by  the  school. 

“The  Boston  Aslyum  for  Indigent  Boys’’  was  organized. 
The  Farm  and  started  in  1814.  The  first  home  of  the  school  was  on 

and  Trades  the  corner  of  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Streets.  The  former 

School  residence  of  the  Colonial  Governor,  Sir  William  Phipps,  on 

the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Streets  was  purchased  and 
the  school  moved  to  its  new  home  in  1820.  Thompson’s  Island  was  purchased 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  The  Farm  School  in  1832  and  incorporated  under  the 
name  of  “Proprietors  of  The  Boston  Farm  School’’  in  1833.  The  school  was 
established  at  the  Island  in  the  same  year.  During  the  following  year,  the 
managers  of  the  “Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent  Boys’’  considered  uniting  with 
the  “Boston  Farm  School.’’  This  union  was  made  in  1835  and  then  called 
the  “Boston  Asylum  and  Farm  School  for  Indigent  Boys.”  The  name  was 
changed  to  “The  Farm  and  Trades  School”  June  10,  1907. 

The  first  boys’  band  in  America  was  organized  here  in  1857. 
Pioneer  Printing  was  started  in  1881,  probably  the  first  school  in 

Develop-  America  to  add  printing  to  its  curriculum.  Cottage  Row 

ments  represents  the  pioneer  boys’  government,  established  at  the 

school  in  1888.  This  school  was  the  first  in  America  to 
introduce  Sloyd,  in  1891. 

Regular  part  time  school  and  part  time  work  was  started  in 
Other  1889.  The  Farm  School  bank  was  organized  the  same  year. 

Develop-  The  Alumni  Association  was  formed  in  1897.  The  first 

ment  Beacon  was  printed  in  this  year.  The  Farm  School  Trading 

Company  began  to  do  business  in  1900.  Meteorology  was 
introduced  in  1905. 

The  main  building  was  designed  by  Bullfinch  and  erected  on 
Buildings  Mansion  Hill  in  1834.  It  is  125  by  126  feet,  three  stories  high 
t and  sixty  feet  above  mean  high  water.  This  building 
provides  living  quarters  for  the  Superintendent  and  his  family,  twenty-five 


instructors,  and  one  hundred  boys,  all  household  departments,  offices,  class 
rooms,  chapel,  library,  and  store  rooms.  To  the  east  of  the  main  building 
stands  Gardner  Hall  built  in  1881.  This  building  is  37  by  62  feet  and  two 
stories  high.  It  contains  a modern  and  completely  equipped  steam  laundry, 
printing  offiice,  paint  shop,  drafting  room,  gymnasium,  and  a basement  for 
storage  purposes.  Adjacent  to  Gardner  Hall  is  the  Power  House,  built  in 
1909,  40  by  62  feet,  three  stories  high.  This  building  has  equipment  for  the 
distribution  of  heat,  lights,  electric  power  and  water.  The  band  hall,  sloyd 
room,  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  are  located  in  this  building.  About 
five  hundred  feet  southwest  of  the  main  building  is  the  stock  barn,  built  in 
1857,  44  by  92  feet,  three  stories  high.  This  barn  is  used  for  the  horses  and 
for  the  storage  of  hay,  grain  and  other  farm  material.  A silo  was  added  in 
1924.  Attached  to  the  south  side  of  this  barn  is  a modern  cow  barn,  built  in 
1927,  one  story  high,  36  by  63  feet.  This  is  large  enough  to  accommodate 
forty  head  of  cattle.  The  herd  is  composed  of  Registered  Guernseys.  There 
are  three  other  buildings  in  this  group  used  for  swine,  storage,  and  seeds. 
Southeast  of  this  group  are  the  poultry  houses  built  in  1929.  These  consist  of 
a brooder  house  for  2000  chickens  and  a laying  house  for  600  hens.  Other 
buildings  on  the  Island  are  a farm  house,  root  cellar,  compost  shed,  weather 
observatory,  boat  house,  and  twelve  cottages  owned  by  the  boys  and 
operated  as  a part  of  Cottage  Row  Government. 

The  wharf  is  built  of  granite  and  wood  400  feet  long  and  20 
Wharf  and  feet  wide.  Near  it  is  a breakwater  which  shelters  the 
Boats  school’s  steamer  when  lying  at  her  berth.  The  fifty  foot 

steamer  PILGRIM,  a forty  foot  motor  launch,  a thirty  foot 
motor  launch,  row  boats,  and  a freight  barge  owned  by  the  school  furnish  the 
necessary  transportation  facilities. 

The  electrical  current  for  the  twenty  motors  which  are  used  in 
Equipment  the  various  departments  of  the  school  and  for  lights  was 
supplied  by  our  own  electrical  generating  plant  from  1909 
to  1929.  During  the  year  1929  the  school  constructed  an  underground  and 
submarine  cable  line  to  transmit  electrical  current  from  the  mainland  to  the 
Island.  The  Island  is  provided  with  Metropolitan  Water  and  telephone 
service.  The  various  trades  departmetns  are  generously  equipped  with  motor 
driven  machinery  suc.h  as  forges,  saws,  lathes,  drills,  printing  presses,  and 
ensilage  cutter. 

There  are  six  small  groves  of  trees  on  the  island  including 
Trees,  many  species  and  several  rare  varieties.  There  are  Acacia, 

Shrubs,  and  Australian  Pines,  Norway  Pines,  Oaks,  and  many  other 

Flowers  varieties  in  addition  to  the  fruit  orchard  of  apple,  cherry, 

pear,  plum,  peach  and  quince  trees.  The  lawns  and  grounds  about  the 
buildings  are  generously  spotted  with  many  varieties  of  perennials  and 
many  flower  beds.  Many  of  the  boys  have  their  own  individual  flower 
gardens. 


The  farm  and  its  location  offer  unusunl  opportunities  for 
Agriculture  practical  instruction  in  all  the  usual  agricultural  departments. 

The  course  in  agriculture  aims  to  give  every  boy  a definite 
technical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  inspire  the  pupils  with  a 
love  of  country  life,  and  to  impress  the  truth  that  agriculture,  beside  being  the 
most  independent  of  all  occupations,  is  more  remunerative  than  a number 
of  other  occupations  for  those  who  are  industrious,  intelligent,  and  well 
trained. 

The  Sloyd  course  is  the  basis  of  our  mechanical  teaching  as  it 
Sloyd  is  the  foundation  and  natural  stepping  stone  to  all  trades  and 

vocational  training.  It  gives  opportunity  for  the  Boys  to 
acquire  a large  amount  of  practical  skill  in  woodworking,  and  it  furnishes  a 
knowledge  of  technical  and  scientific  principles  of  carpentry.  In  addition  to 
carpentry,  cabinet  work  and  wood  turning  the  course  includes  instruction  in 
mechanical  drawing. 

This  course  covers  a wide  variety  in  hand  composition,  stone- 
Printing  work  and  presswork.  It  includes  the  rudimentary  operations 

in  type-setring,  composition  of  book  pages,  headings,  business 
cards,  stationary  headings,  and  display  work.  The  ability  of  boys  taking  this 
course  is  portrayed  through  the  publication  of  the  Beacon,  printing  of  the 
school  reports,  calendars,  programs  and  all  printed  matter  used  in  the  school, 
and  a considerable  amont  of  printing  for  patrons  in  town. 

Through  this  course  the  Boys  are  given  a knowledge  of  hand 
Forging  forging  in  wrought  iron  and  steel.  Their  instruction  includes 

bending,  upsetting,  drawing,  welding,  hardening  and  tem- 
pering; filing,  bench-work,  and  simple  construction  of  different  machine 
parts. 

Our  location  and  interests  afford  excellent  opportunities  for 
Meteor-  the  practical  study  of  meteorology.  A building  especially 
ology  constructed  for  an  observatory  is  equipped  with  the  standard 

instruments.  A staff  of  boys  consisting  of  a chief  observer,  a 
deputy  chief  and  an  observer  of  each  of  the  instruments,  makes  observations 
three  times  daily  according  to  government  rules.  Local  forecasts  are  made 
each  morning  and  the  temperature,  humidity  and  dew  point,  rainfall, 
barometric  pressure,  wind  velocity,  wind  direction  and  sunshine,  are  recorded. 
Our  station  is  rated  as  a United  States  Co-operative  station. 

The  boys  receive  instruction  in  interior  and  exterior  painting. 
Other  Trade  cobbling,  office  work,  the  handling  of  boats,  the  care  and 
Courses  running  of  boilers,  steam  and  gasolene  generators,  and 

the  steam-heating  system  in  the  Power  House,  mechanical 
drawing,  household  duties  and  laundry  work.  The  purpose  of  these  courses 
is  to  train  boys  for  efficient  service  in  all  lines  of  work.  The  instruction 
is  designed  to  cultivate  intelligence  as  well  as  manual  skill.  The  training  is 
made  sufficiently  broad  to  develop  habits  of  reasoning,  power  of  initiative, 
and  ambition. 


The  academic  course  is  divided  into  six  classes  extending 
Academic  from  the  sixth  ^rade  throujjh  the  second  year  of  hi^h  school. 

Course  The  usual  school  subjects  are  included  and  are  combined 

with  practical  work  wherever  possible.  Full  credit  is  i>iven 
by  other  secondary  schools  and  colleges  and  in  many  cases  is  considered 
superior  because  of  the  practical  training  which  the  boys  receive  in  connection 
with  this  work. 

Christian  character  is  considered  the  most  important  asset 
Religious  that  a boy  or  man  can  have.  The  School  is  non-sectarian 

Training  but  thoroughly  Christian.  A theological  student  conducts 

the  Sunday  services  and  the  Boys  take  an  active  part  in  the 
morning  and  evening  programs.  Clergymen  of  different  denominations  are 
often  invited  to  address  the  pupils  and  occasionally  the  Boys  attend  church  in 
town.  A boy’s  ethical  and  moral  standards  are  developed  by  each  day’s 
contact  and  association  with  instructors  and  other  boys  in  school,  at  work, 
and  at  play. 

Before  a boy  enters  the  school  he  must  pass  a medical 
Physical  examination.  The  boys’  meals  and  daily  routine  are  under 

careful  medical  supervision  and  heights  and  weights  are 
recorded  each  month  as  a guide  to  the  physical  needs  of  each  boy. 

The  Boys’  Band,  established  in  1857,  is  one  of  the  m?ny 
Boys’  Band  activities  of  which  the  school  may  be  justly  proud.  It  consists 
of  thirty  pieces  and  furnishes  music  on  Friends’  Days,  at  Easter 
time,  and  other  occasions.  During  recent  years  this  band  has  had  many  calls 
for  various  occasions.  Several  first  and  second  prize  trophies  have  been 
awarded  to  the  Band  in  the  State  and  New  England  boys  band  contests  in  the 
last  few  years.  A special  instructor  comes  to  the  school  each  week  to  conduct  ' 
the  practice.  A member  of  the  regular  staff  conducts  band  practice  daily. 

Cottage  Row  represents  the  pioneer  boys’  government  with 
Cottage  Row  its  various  departments  modelled  on  actual  usage.  It 
consists  of  City  Hall,  and  eleven  small  cottages  in  which  the 
boys  own  shares.  It  furnishes  practical  lessons  in  government,  politics, 
business  forms,  the  transfer  of  property,  and  trains  the  boys  in  the  spirit  and 
ideals  of  true  and  practical  citizenship. 

The  Sanitary  Division  of  Cottage  Row  is  divided  into  six 
Sanitary  groups  of  boys,  each  with  a chief  and  a deputy.  Fhese 

Division  groups  are  classified  as  Bird  Inspectors,  Tree  Inspectors,  Fly 

Inspectors,  Mosquito  Inspectors,  Rat  Inspectors,  and 
Inspectors  of  Buildings  and  Grounds.  They  are  an  active  and  important  factor 
.n  dealing  with  the  living  conditions  of  the  Island  and  in  exterminating  pests. 

The  Bank  and  Trading  Company  afford  an  opportunity  for 
Bank  and  instruction  in  practical  business  methods,  with  valuable  lessons 

Trading  in  thrift,  economy,  and  business  integrity.  Each  boy  must 

Company  adjust  his  expenditures  to  his  means  and  learn  to  spend  wisely. 


The  Beacon,  the  school  paper  published  monthly,  is  of  great 
Beacon  value  in  furnishing  a practical  outlet  for  the  English  work 

in  the  schoolroom,  and  carries  to  their  friends  and  the  friends 
of  the  School  the  story  of  the  boys*  interest  and  activities. 

Each  boy  has  a flower  garden  in  which  he  may  plant  what 
Gardens  seeds  he  pleases  and  arrange  them  to  suit  his  fancy.  Prizeg 

are  given  at  the  end  of  the  season  for  the  best  general  results 
and  excellence  in  the  care  of  these  gardens. 

Regular  schedules  of  athletic  contests  in  the  three  major 
Athletics  sports  of  baseball,  football,  and  baseketball  are  conducted. 

Each  of  two  clubs  is  represented  by  first,  second,  third,  and 
as  many  more  teams  as  can  be  organized.  This  plan  permits  every  boy 
to  play  in  the  regular  series.  The  boys  also  participate  in  track,  field  sports, 
hockey,  swimming,  and  rowing. 

One  evening  each  week  is  devoted  to  a moving  picture 
Entertain-  program  at  the  school.  Other  educational  and  entertainment 
ment  programs  are  conducted  frequently  such  as  lectures,  concerts, 

parties,  beach  suppers,  and  special  holiday  programs. 
Excursions  and  trips  are  taken  by  groups  of  boys  for  educational  and 
entertainment  purposes. 

There  are  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  one  week  after  the 
Vacations  summer,  fall,  and  winter  terms,  and  four  weeks  at  the  close 
and  Friends’  of  the  school  year  in  June.  During  the  summer  vacation. 
Days  boys  are  given  a leave  of  absence  of  one  week  to  visit  their 

relatives  and  friends.  Boys  do  not  spend  other  vacations  or 
holidays  away  from  the  school  Friends’  Days  occur  about  once  each  month 
from  May  to  November.  On  these  days  friends  and  relatives  of  the  boys 
may  visit  them  by  way  of  the  Nantasket  steamer.  Notice  of  the  dates  are  sent 
from  the  school  to  interested  persons.  Upon  arrival  at  the  island,  the  friends 
are  escorted  to  the  front  lawn  by  the  boys,  with  freedom  of  the  ample  grounds 
and  are  entertained  by  the  boys  in  groups  about  the  lawns,  groves,  or  in  the 
boys’  cottages. 

Friends  of  the  School  annually  contribute  the  following  prizes; 
Prizes  . Shaw  Conduct  Prizes,  $50  given  by  Mr.  Francis  Shaw:  $25 

given  each  six  months  in  ten  prizes  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  for 
good  conduct.  Temple  Consolation  Prizes;  consisting  of  five  books  given  to 
five  pupils  by  Treasurer  N.  Penrose  Hallowell  as  consolation  prizes  for  boys 
not  eligible  for  the  Shaw  Prizes.  Grew  Garden  Prizes  $25.00  divided  in  ten 
prizes  ranging  from  $1.00  to  $5.00  given  by  Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby,  for  the  best 
general  result  in  care  of  flower  gardens.  Crosby  shields  and  individual  cups 
are  given  by  Manager  S.  V.  R.  Crosby.  Silver  shields  are  given  each  year  to 
the  teams  winning  the  series  in  baseball  and  football.  Silver  cups  are  given  to 
the  fourteen  best  players  in  both  baseball  and  football  each  year.  Sears  shield 
and  individual  cups  are  given  in  basketball  by  Manager  Philip  S.  Sears.  A 
silver  shield  is  given  to  the  team  winning  the  greatest  number  of  games 
scheduled  for  the  season.  Silver  cups  are  given  to  the  seven  best  players. 


Daily  Routine 

The  daily  program  of  the  boys  is  varied  and  practically  no  two  boys  have 
exactly  the  same  schedule.  It  is  adjusted  according  to  the  abilities  and 
particular  needs  of  each  boy,  with  frequent  changes  as  the  boy  matures. 
In  general,  the  boys  arise  at  6:15  A.M.,  have  breakfast  at  7 A.M.,  ^o  to  the  class 
room  or  department  of  practical  training  at  7:30,  dismissed  at  11:45  and  have 
dinner  at  12  o’clock.  The  afternoon  schedule  starts  at  1:15  for  class  room  or 
practical  department  and  terminate  at  5 P.M.  Supper  is  at  6 o’clock  and 
the  boys  retire  at  7:30.  If  the  boy  shows  satisfactory  effort  and  conduct  he  may 
stay  up  until  9 P.M.  Several  evenings  each  week  the  boys  are  permitted  to 
attend  special  programs.  About  eight  hours  per  day  is  spent  in  the  classroom 
and  practical  department  of  training,  a half  day  in  the  the  classroom  and  a 
half  day  in  some  department. 

The  academic  education  includes  the  usual  school  subjects  and  the 
standards  are  such  that  after  graduating  from  our  school  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  high  school  the  boy  is  prepared  to  continue  in  any  other  high  school 
or  academy  and  complete  the  high  school  work  in  two  years. 

The  practical-  training  is  divided  into  eighteen  departments.  Each  boy 
averages  to  work  in  about  ten  of  these  department  during  his  six  year  course. 

The  length  of  time  in  each  department  varies  from  about  three  months  to 
two  years.  About  the  last  two  years  of  the  boy’s  course  is  devoted  to  the  trade, 
agricultural  specialty,  or  other  occupation  which  the  boy  seems  most  likely  to 
follow  for  his  life  work. 

Special  features  of  the  training  at  this  school  consist  of  a four  year  course 
in  sloyd  and  mechanical  drawing  for  every  boy,  opportunity  for  selection  of 
training  in  one  or  several  trades  and  agriculture.  Every  opportunity  is 
utilized  to  teach  the  boy  by  actual  experience.  Civics  is  taught  through  our  city 
government  plan  called  Cottage  Row  Government.  Music  is  featured  in  our 
school  band.  We  recognize  the  fact  that,  “Practice  makes  perfect’’,  and 
apply  the  principle  in  every  phase  of  our  educational  and  living  program. 
The  boys  participate  in  every  kind  of  work  on  the  Island.  Our  steamer  has 
boy  engineers  and  deck  hands;  the  painting  and  glass  setting  is  done  largely 
by  boys.  The  boys  work  on  repairs  and  building  improvements.  The  boys 
recently  built  extensive  poultry  houses  with  the  assistance  of  one  carpenter. 

The  recreational  program  is  similar  in  content  to  that  of  a well  organized 
summer  camp  although  time  does  not  permit  as  much  in  length  of  hours  per 
day  as  does  a summer  camp.  Throughout  the  year  there  is  a program  of  play 
so  diversified  as  to  fit  the  desires  and  special  adaptations  of  every  boy.  The 
major  activities  consists  of  baseball,  football,  basketball,  swimming,  rowing, 
cottage  row,  band,  library,  photography,  making  sloyd  models,  radios, 
indoor  games,  flower  gardens,  moving  pictures,  entertainments,  trips  to 
Boston  for  museums,  athletic  events,  circuses  and  other  events. 

The  plan  is  to  organize  and  direct  the  time  of  every  boy  and  to  give 
each  boy  responsibilities  just  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  assume  them. 
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Two  groups  of  our  boys.  Those  with  instruments  comprise  the  Bass  section  of  our 
Band.  These  boys  are  members  of  the  upper  classes  and  typify  our  older  boys,  l.ower, 
group  of  boys  soon  after  they  entered  the  School. 


Improvements 

The  record  of  improvements,  building,  constructive  changes,  and 
continued  major  repairs  indicates  that  at  no  time  during  the  one  hundred 
sixteen  years  of  the  School  has  its  Board  of  Managers  felt  that  the  School  had 
attained  one  hundred  per  cent  perfection.  There  always  seems  to  be  more 
that  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  additional  facilities  for  a broader  education  of 
our  boys,  and  our  Board  of  Managers  indicates  continually  that  it  is  highly 
desirous  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  the  work  as  rapidly  as  funds  are  available. 

Recent  developments  include  the  installation  of  a submarine  and  under 
ground  cable  line  to  transmit  electrical  power  from  the  mainland.  A new 
electric  refrigeration  plant  has  been  installed. 

The  agricultural  training  has  been  greatly  advanced  by  the  addition  of 
a college  trained  agricultural  instructor  who  assists  with  the  practical  as  well  as 
conducting  several  courses  of  agriculture  in  the  class  room.  New  poultry 
houses  have  been  built  to  provide  tor  2,000  chickens,  and  600  laying  hens. 
This  enlarged  poultry  plant  has  become  a part  of  the  regular  training  in 
agriculture.  The  pure  bred  Guernsey  herd  has  been  advanced  to  forty  head 
and  the  process  of  scientific  selection  of  the  best  producers  is  under  way.  The 
herd  is  federal  and  state  accredited  with  no  bovine  diseases  of  any  kind  in  the 
herd. 

Other  recent  constructive  changes  include  a department  of  vegetable 
canning  conducted  on  a practical  scale.  About  4,000  quarts  of  vegetables  in 
tin  cans  is  stored  for  winter  use  in  this  manner. 

The  athletic  activities  are  receiving  their  share  of  improvement.  A new 
field  for  this  purpose  i s under  construction.  This  will  provide  regulation 
baseball  diamond,  regular  football  field  and  a quarter-mile  running  track  and 
seating  capacity  for  spectators.  This  work  involves  considerable  grading  and 
the  moving  of  the  cottages  composing  Cottage  Row  to  a new  location.  The 
system  of  athletics  has  been  changed  to  provide  for  two  clubs,  each  club 
having  three  or  more  teams.  This  plan  not  only  permits  more  boys  to 
participate  in  the  organized  athletics  but  more  evenly  matches  the  teams  and 
adds  much  more  interest  to  the  contests. 

The  Band  has  enjoyed  steady  but  gradual  growth.  Several  new  instru- 
ments, added  time  for  practice  and  newly  decorated  band  hall  tend  to  increase 
interest  in  this  phase  of  our  musical  training.  About  forty  of  the  one  hundred 
boys  at  the  school  are  regular  members  of  the  band.  Considerable  recognition 
has  been  given  the  band  in  recent  years  and  many  first  and  second  prizes 
awarded  in  State  and  New  Emiland  contests. 


THE  BANK  CAGE 

Here  the  boys  deposit  their  money,  whether  it  be  a birthday 
check  from  home,  a prize,  or  money  earned  as  a city 
official.  They  use  checks  when  they  buy  things. 


CLASS  TN  FORGING 

These  boys  are  taught  hand  forging  in  wrought  iron  and  steel. 
They  first  complete  a course  of  simple  models  and  then  they  may 
make  their  own  music  rack,  or  perhaps  a Irmp  to  stnd  hon  e. 


FRIENDS’  DAY 

Once  a month,  during  the  summer,  one  finds  this  happy  gathering  of 
the  boys  and  their  families.  A Nantasket  steamer  brings  our 
visitors  to  spend  the  afternoon. 


COTTAGE  ROW 

Here  are  the  officers  in  readiness  to  show  you  their 
city.  They  take  their  duties  seriously  and 
conduct  a model  ci  ty  governniert. 


SNOWBALL  BATTLE 
A snow  fort  used  in  the  school’s  traditional 
February  22nd  battle. 


Alumni  Association 


Alfred  C.  Malm  ’00,  President  Alden  B.  Hefler  ’87,  Vice-President 
Melrose,  Mass.  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Merton  P.  Ellis  ’97,  Secretary  Augustus  N.  Doe  75,  Treasurer 
Milton,  Mass.  Wellesly,  Mass. 

ElWIN  C.  Bemis  ’16,  Historian,  Vergennes,  Vermont 


The  Association  is  represented  on  the  Board  of  Managers  by  three 
members:  Thomas  J.  Evans,  ’64,  Walter  B.  Foster,  ’78,  and  Alden  B.  Hefler, 
’87. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  The  Farm  and  Trades  School  was  formed  in 
April  1897.  It  is  a strong  force  for  helpful  work  in  assisting  the  School  in  the 
welfare  of  its  graduates  and  in  co-operating  in  its  needs.  Its  object  is 

“To  maintain  and  increase  the  interest  of  those  who  have  been  pupils  of  The 
Farm  and  Trades  School,  and  in  each  other  and  in  the  School.” 

An  annual  dinner  is  held  on  the  second  Wednesday  in  January  which  is 
attended  by  the  Managers,  members  of  the  school  staff  and  other  guests.  A 
semi-annual  meeting  is  held  in  May  and  the  annual  Field  Day  at  the  School 
in  June. 

At  the  One  Hundreth  Anniversary  of  the  School  in  1914,  the  Alumni 
contributed  $1,700  to  be  known  as  the  Alumni  Fund;  “The  income  to  be 
used  as  deemed  most  judicious  by  the  Board  of  Managers.’’  This  fund  now 
amounts  to  $10,000.00. 

The  following  list  represents  some  of  the  vocations  of  our  graduates. 


Patent  attorney 

Editor 

Manufacturer  of  Dyestuffs 

Hotel  Proprietor 

Author 

Supt.  Mt.  Auburn  Cemetery 

College  Professor 

Architect 

Secretary  Shoe  Mfgrs.  Assn- 

Real  Estate  Broker 

Librarian 

Sec. -Treas.  Power-Light  Co. 

Directory  Publisher 

Contractor 

Sales  Manager,  Pierce  Arrow 

Newspaper  Librarian 

Band  Leader 

Supervisor,  Tax  Assesments 

Newspaper  Photogragher 

Bibliographer 

U.  S.  Marine  Boiler  Inspector 

AssY.  Purchasing  Agent 

Bank  Official 

Asst.  Chief  Boston  Fire  Dept. 

Building  Superintendent 

Civil  Engineer 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Commissioner  Pensions,  Mo. 

Radio  Executive 

Lieutenant,  Criminal  Investig. 

Claire  R.  Emery^ 
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